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was, as we know, one of the foremost articles of the Roman-
ticist faith. In so doing the Pasha showed himself at once
a liberal-minded scholar and an enlightened worker in the
nationalizing of literature.

Raghib's literary style, while terse, vigorous and admirably
suited to the message he has to give, is, as we should expect,
well nigh devoid of elegance and grace. The delicate verbal
craftsmanship of the Classicists formed no part of the heri-
tage of the last Persianists. A variety of offences against the
technical rules of the poetic art mark the verses of Raghib.
This must be the result of deliberate purpose; for the Pasha
was a very learned man, and is even said to have written
a treatise on prosody. Perhaps he considered such matters
as trivial and beneath the notice of a philosopher, and chose
such phraseology as came readiest to his hand without troubling
to consider whether it bore the academic stamp. But all
such little matters may well be forgiven a writer whose
wholesome manly envisagement of life and duty is still a
living and helpful force, while the work of many a more
artistic poet which had little beyond its craftsmanship to
boast of, has faded from the public mind, and is remembered
only by the antiquary or the student.

The modern critics are not slow to recognise the old
Vezir's worth. Ziya Pasha, while admitting the flaws in his
workmanship, speaks highly in his favour. He couples him
with 'Asim, but justly declares him to be the stronger. He
goes perhaps a little too far when he says that there is no
padding in his verse; but his statement that while the poet
has many sentiments that are noble, he has very few that
are mean, will be echoed by every one who has glanced over
that little Di'wan which Kemal Bey could describe as a
volume of wisdom filled full of choicest things.

Professor Naji,  careful  and just  as usual, while pointing